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Dorothy Day Goes South 


Dorothy Day, editor of the Catholic Ii orker, 223 Chrys- 
tie St., New York 2, N. Y., recently made a trip through 
Southern states. In a letter to persons interested in the 
paper and St. Josepli’s House she reported, in part : 

“T have been travelling through the South, through 
Memphis where Helen and Jesse Riley live down an alley 
in a slum with the poor all around them, and where Helen 
has for five years run a little nursery for the colored of 
her neighborhood. She is married and having a baby her- 
self now, but she will always be taking in others. There is 
always a Christ room in their house. I have visited the 
Blessed Martin de Porres Center in Greenwood, Missis- 
sippi, which is a center for the works of mercy, and there 
too | visited the homes of Negroes living in dire poverty, 
who, though they have raised and picked the cotton, have 
neither sheets nor towels nor the clothes they need, in the 
largest cotton producing state in the country. 

“The legal battle against segregation is won, but the 
community battle goes on. ‘It’s as much as a man’s life is 
worth to speak out,’ one Negro said. I saw the crater-like 
scar in the windshield of one man’s car where he had been 
shot at for writing a ballad about the death of Emmet Till. 
I talked to a Negro priest and people, to leaders and stu- 
dents, and they are standing firm through the poverty and 
persecution they endure to serve their people. The work 
the missions are doing is magnificent. But still fifty thou- 
sand people a year are leaving Mississippi, to come to the 
North, to the slums and unemployment of our cities, to 
swell the ranks of our breadlines. 

“And what shall we do? If we have two cloaks we can 
give to him who has none. That is easy to see. We can 
change our own minds and hearts and put on the mind and 
heart of Christ. And Oh! the task for the Negro is a 
bitter hard one. He must forgive. It is only Jesus Christ 
Himself who could ask such a thing of a people so op- 
pressed. He is asking them to be saints. Already they are 
closer to Him because they are poor. ‘It is easier for a 
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camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
ian to enter the kingdom of heaven.’ . . . 

“I’ve been reading a very stimulating book recently, 
God The Unknown, by Father Victor White, and, while 
you are lifted to great heights of awe and worship contem- 
plating God the unknown, all that He is not, you are sud- 
denly overwhelmed with thankfulness that He is Love; 
that, ‘invisible in His own nature, He becomes visible in 
ours; incomprehensible, He chose to be comprehended ; 
existing before time began, He begins to exist in time’; 
that, in very truth, Jesus is the ‘image of God’ and He 
speaks to us. And His words are, ‘Feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, shelter the homeless, visit the sick and the pris- 
oner, bury the dead.’ Doing these things is a way of serv- 
ing God, of showing our love for Him. If we do these 
things, all else follows. There will be peace, there will be a 
better social order, there will not be the misery of the needy 
and the groaning of the poor that one hears throughout 
the world. It takes naked faith to believe this, because one 
coesn’t see results. God will bring these about.” 


Arthur Larson on “Income Insurance” 


Shortly before leaving the office of Under Secretary of 
Labor to become director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, Arthur Larson delivered the Mary Donlon 
lecture at Cornell University, November 15, 1956. Mr. 
Larson is the author of a well-known book on the Repub- 
lican Party. He is a lawyer and was formerly dean of the 
School of Law, University of Pittsburgh. The opening 
paragraphs of the address are given in full here. They 
sum up much of the author’s philosophy and objectives: 

“I would like to talk about the future in America of the 
entire complex of systems known as income insurance; 
not only workmen’s compensation, but also social security, 
unemployment insurance, and disability insurance. 

“To me, the final objective of our exertions in all these 
fields has always been very simple and very clear. It is a 
complete, adequate, and co-ordinated system of income in- 
surances covering all the major exigencies, occupational 
or non-occupational, that stop wages—death, disability, 
unemployment and age, for all persons for whom such 
coverage is administratively feasible. It is, moreover, a 
system which accomplishes this result while respecting in 
the fullest possible degree our American traditions of 
Federal-State balance of power, reliance on private en- 
terprise, and concern for the pride and individuality of 
the sovereign separate person. 

“As we stand aside . . . and look at income-insurance in 
the long perspective of history, one question predomi- 
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nates: is there any real chance of reaching this objective 
of a perfected American-style income-insurance system in 
the predictable future? 

“True, we keep making improvements. We add a few 
dollars to the maximum weekly benefit every so often, and 
we touch up an administrative provision here and adjust a 
penalty there. But at the same time the relentless march 
of events keeps adding new problems almost faster than 
we solve the old ones. Just as we begin to see, after twen- 
ty-five years, provision for silicosis becoming somewhat 
general, the infinitely more subtle and vexing disabilities 
of the atomic age stare us in the face. 

“One is forced to a bleak conclusion. If our rate of 
progress remained no better than that of the last twenty 
years, it is doubtful that we should within any foreseeabie 
future achieve a complete and adequate income insurance 
system in this country. 

“Something has got to change. The entire spirit and 
tempo and public attitude has got to change. Somehow 
there must be brought about another big special burst of 
progress in these fields, far beyond anything seen in the 
last two decades, if the objective I have described is even 
to be approached. 

“Look back over the history of social insurance in this 
country. It consists mostly of several marked explosions 
of activity, set off by specific forces, which then seem to 
have spent themselves and given way to vears of relative 
inactivity.” 


Many Aged Lack Income 


Nearly three fourths of Americans over 65 have either 
no income or less than $1,000 a year, it is stated in a re- 
port issued by the Twentieth Century Fund surveying the 
economic condition of older people. 

Of the increasingly larger sector of our population over 
65 it is estimated that 36 per cent have no income of their 
own; 38 per cent have a yearly income under $1,000; and 
11 per cent have an income between $1,000 and $2,000. 
Fifteen per cent have $2,000 or more. Implicit in these 
figures, which are part of a study, Economic Needs of 
Older People, prepared by John J. Corson and John W. 
McConnell, is one of the most pressing social problems of 
our times—providing for the urgent economic needs of an 
aging population. (New York, 1956. $4.50.) 

The study gives a comprehensive survey of the entire 
problem of older and retired persons, with an emphasis on 
economic factors. The following facts highlight some of 
the findings of the 500-page report : 

Older persons (those over 65) are steadily increasing 
in number in relation to the total population. Since 1900 
the number of persons 65 and over in the United States 
has quadrupled, while the total population has only dou- 
bled. Their number is now close to 14,000,000. In 1953 
about 40 per cent (of those 65 and over) were aged 65-69 ; 
30 per cent were 70-74; and 30 per cent were 75 or more. 

Fifty-two per cent of all the aged were women. The 
proportion of women is greater among persons aged 70 
and over. 

Most of the women and one third of the men are wid- 
owed, divorced, or single. 

Thirty-three per cent of persons 65 and over were re- 
ceiving social security benefits or benefits from related 
public and private retirement programs. 

Thirty per cent were at work or were the wives of wage 
earners. 


‘Twenty per cent were receiving public assistance, 

Twelve per cent had income from personal savings, in- 
surance, investments, relatives or veterans beuefits. 

l‘ive per cent were in public or private homes, hospitals, 
and other institutions. 

Although social security and other benefits provide in- 
come for a larger number of older persons, employment 
provides the largest share of total income in terms of dol- 
lars. Many persons had income from two or more sources, 


Concord Park: Report of Progress 


The beginning of a project of “democracy in housing” 
for Negro and white families, under Quaker leadership, 
at Concord Park, Trevose, Pa., was described in this 
Service, June 4, 1955. The Friends Journal, Philadel- 
phia, December, 1956, presents an interesting report of 
progress in an editorial comment under the head of “Ex- 
periment in Living,” from which the following comes: 

“Bucks County, Pennsylvania, manages to combine 
rather unusual contrasts. Not only can it now boast the 
world’s largest steel-producing plant, but it also has some 
of the most idyllic scenery, attracting artists, exurbanites 
and tourists alike. In Levittown it has, unfortunately, one 
of America’s largest segregated housing projects, but in 
nearby Concord Park, at Trevose, is one of America’s out- 
standing developments in integrated housing. In the early 
part of 1957, 139 of the attractive and spacious houses will 
be completed, of which already 100 are occupied by white 
and nonwhite families. The ratio between the two groups 
is about 55 per cent whites and 45 per cent nonwhites. 
When visiting Concord Park, we were impressed by the 
excellent appearance of the entire development as well as 
by the separate homes. General arrangement, landscaping, 
and the individual effort of home owners had all helped to 
make a pleasing picture. The inside of the homes is at- 
tractive, spacious, and functionally perfect. The families 
belong to the middle-income group and are welcome to 
join a civic association which not only holds a park area 
but also administers a good many neighborhood concerns 
(hobby groups, baby sitting, lecture and discussion groups, 
etc.). Everywhere one senses the spirit of an outgoing 
and friendly neighborliness. .. . 

“From New York, San Francisco, Columbus, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Dayton, and Chicago, as well as 
The Fund for the Republic, have come delegations to 
study the organization of the development that has now 
65 stockholders, of whom about half are Friends. Few of 
the property owners joined the community because of 
their liberal views or the urge to support a daring inter- 
racial experiment. Some openly admit to having harbored 
some rather serious reservations. Initially they could not 
resist the opportunity to buy a modestly priced home in 
the attractive setting of Concord Park. But invariably they 
have had to revise their prejudices after a period of nor- 
mal contacts such as any neighborhood provides.” 


“The Paradoxes of Democracy” 


“How can man develop his individuality without being 
considered ‘queer’ in a society which imposes its desires 
through public opinion? How is he free to say or to do 
what he wishes when his government . . . is so baffling in 
its hugeness and complexity that it inevitably forces him 
to accept its decisions? How has the spirit of the geo- 
graphical frontier left its imprint on the American man’s 
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attitudes and aims today? Why must there be, along with 
the recognition of freedom, a recognition of difference in 
this heterogeneous society of ours? Is the common man 
making his greatest mistake in failing to understand that 
living the good life is always and everywhere the most 
important goal toward which all men can strive?” 

These are “some” of the questions dealt with in the 
first chapter of a book, The Paradoxes of Democracy, by 
Kermit Eby and June Greenlief (New York, Association 
Press, 1956. $3.50). 

Other important issues in the book relate to man vs. 
government inquiry ; man vs. rule by lobby; man vs. ma- 
jorities and minorities; man vs. the intolerant tolerant; 
man vs. automation. The authors are on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. Professor Eby has been a minister 
of the Church of the Brethren, and before going to the 
university faculty was director of education and research 
of the CIO. 

The various chapters consist of introductory matter by 
Miss Greenlief, followed by generous quotations from Mr. 
Eby’s writings. Mr. Eby knows how to present issues and 
quote relevant data so as to stimulate the reader’s own 
inquiry. 

The book closes with an exposition of “A Standard to 
which the Just Can Repair.” Here it is stated that “we 
must go outside of politics in order to find a rationale for 
the democratic society.” The “democratic idea” is de- 
clared to be “a reasonable one,” when one thinks of the 
experience of the individual under totalitarian regimes. 
“Better wages, less working hours, lighter burdens, and 
national peace’”—even “these things in themselves are not 
enough, anymore than the idea that democracy is a good 
way of life simply because it works better is enough.” 

“We cannot separate the democratic idea from the 
Christian concept of life; we cannot separate our desire 
for social progress and the entire Judeo-Christian ethic 
which lies behind our desire.” 

“Only if we hold these two bases for the democratic 
community in mind—reason and ethics—can we have an 
understanding of what the wider sense of this concept 
does mean. The democratic idea in its largest sense can- 
not be limited to a governmental form; the philosophy 
behind it is one of rational and ethical judgment. And if 
we are genuinely assured that the democratic concept is a 
good one, worth struggling to improve, we need not boast 
of our claim ; we need never talk in such loud voices about 
the American way of life.” 


“It is the reformer who asserts that the politician is the 
product of the mores of the society in which he functions. 
And quite often the politician is less corrupt than the so- 
ciety itself. The nature of man is political, among other 
things; politicians deserve respectability. The peace, I 
tell my uncompromising fellow Brethren, will not descend 
like a dove, but must be hammered out, compromise by 
patient compromise, decision by painful decision. . . . It 
would be a step toward a better world if teachers of gov- 
ernment were willing to recognize caucus and primary, 
and if they were less disparaging of smoke-filled rooms. 

“He has faith in democracy who can continue battling 
for the fulfillment of his dream, even though harassed by 
the day-to-day, the small, the needling disappointments. 
It takes more courage to stay in and take the buffeting 
than to withdraw into the island of the likeminded. 


_ “He has faith in democracy who knows what he be- 
lieves, gets a base in organization, and goes to work!” 
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Politics and the Public Interest 


“is the notion of government as a pursuit of a wider 
public interest just a sham, a myth? li it is just a myth, 
one cannot help wondering why it has such a hold on so 
many of those who write and talk about politics ; and in- 
deed why the interest groups themselves press their case 
in terms of this very myth. For interest groups usually 
argue that the policy they are advocating is in the wider 
public interest, at least in the long run. Is this just hy- 
pocrisy, or is it significant that they feel it necessary to 
plead their case in terms of a higher principle of political 
behavior?” These are among the sentences in the opering 
paragraph of an address delivered by Ely Devons, proies- 
sor of applied economics at Manchester University, on 
the “Third Programme” of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and published in The Listener, London, periodi- 
cal of the B. B. C., July 21, 1956. 


Among the generalizations : 


“I think that the principle of public interest as a cri- 
terion of action, impossible though it is to define, still 
plavs a powerful role in politics. Indeed it is largely 
through the reiteration of this principle, the theory that 
in the ideal political system action would be guided by 
this criterion, that we succeed in restraining the operation 
of interest groups. The ideal of the public interest and 
the practice of interest groups are both part of political 
life, and any satisfactory view of politics must compre- 
hend both, contradictory though they are. We get a mis- 
leading view if we attempt to explain the reality of politi- 
cal behaviour exclusively in terms of one or the other. 
The reality is a complex interaction, admittedly not easy 
to disentangle or explain. ... 


“Politics is full of . . . contradictions. Take the con- 
trast between politics in practice as a rather dirty game 
with politicians engaged in party intrigue and the pursuit 
of power, and politics as one of the highest forms of 
human activity with the ideal of statesmanship seeking to 
safeguard the public interest in a dispassionate and dis- 
interested way. Is this not a reflection of the dichotomy 
in our own behaviour? We are all, to a greater or lesser 
degree, mean, selfish, dishonest, lazy, inefficient, and 
grasping ; and yet we have ideals of generosity, unselfish- 
ness, honesty, industry, efficiency, and charity. Although 
we seldom live up to these ideals, our behaviour is af- 
fected by reaffirming them. In public life the ideal stand- 
ard of political behaviour is in a sense a myth. As Mr. 
Truman has said, ‘a statesman is only a dead politician.’ 
And yet when the behaviour of politicians is raised as a 
public issue through the exposure of some unsavoury in- 
cident, it is against this ideal standard that the erring poli- 
tician is judged. ... 

“Tt seems to me that all social organization is full of 
contradictions of this kind. Myths, principles, and ideals 
as well as human weakness and fallibility and the demands 
made by the complexity and ever-changing variety of real 
life all influence actual behaviour. If indeed there is a 
logic in social reality, it is a logic of inconsistency.” 


Imported Farm Laborers in California 


A study made in Santa Clara County, California, to de- 
termine the effect of alien farm labor on domestic work- 
ers, and the actual need for such labor, is published by 
the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of California, Davis (Mimeographed. 1956). 
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The report is ‘Domestic and Imported Workers in the 
Harvest Labor Market, Santa Clara County, California. 
1954,” by Varden Fuller, John W. Mamer, and George 
L. Viles. 

Mexican laborers were admitted temporarily to work 
under contract on United States farms during World War 
II, and the size of the program has become larger since. 
Nationals from Canada and several Caribbean countries 
were also admitted at that time, but the Mexican problem 
is the one of importance in California. As unemployment 
has arisen since World War II, the question is, should 
farm laborers be imported instead of utilizing local man- 
power: Santa Clara County was chosen as a suitable field 
for investigation, although Mexican labor is only about 
*5 per cent of the whole. 

Employers have problems of uncertainty, labor turn- 
over, and low quality performance. Some Mexican na- 
tionals are employed all year, which reduces the uncer- 
tainty of labor supply. Even though Mexican labor is ex- 
pensive because of intergovernmental agreements on hous- 
ing, transportation and insurance, the farmers feel “cer- 
tainty” is worth the extra cost. Employers are not at- 
tempting to make conditions more attractive to citizens, 
but to concentrate on developing the Mexican nationals’ 
program. The Mexican comes without family, making 
low cost housing possible, and he may be deported if un- 
satisfactory. 

The authors doubt the adequacy of this program as a 
long-run solution, but note the difficulties in altering it. 
If more unemployment comes, the Mexican program 
would probably be curtailed. But even so it is doubtful 
if citizen labor would increase, since most of the citizens 
prefer any other form of labor to farm labor, look on it 
as “Mexican work,” and would prefer to be on relief. 
If Mexico's economic condition should improve she might 
no longer have a surplus of labor, and be unwilling to 
supply farm employers. 

If the citizen is to be attracted to farm labor, different 
arrangements and terms of employment would have to 
be made. From the laborer’s point of view the job is 
equally uncertain because of weather, the number of work- 
ers employed, reducing the volume of piece work for each, 
and the lack of contracts. Suggestions are made for em- 
ployment by associations and the use of high school stu- 
dents for seasonal work, as is done in other states. There 
is no basis of comparison between Mexican nationals and 
contracted-citizen labor, because the latter has not yet 
been tried. 


Issues in Religiousl!y-Sponsored Social Work 


A symposium affording perspective on the social wel- 
fare activities of American religious bodies, and pointing 
up issues of theology and social policy of concern to clergy 
and laity, is published in a book, Religion and Social 
Work (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. $3.00). 
It is a publication of the Institute for Religious & Social 
Studies and is edited by F. Ernest Johnson. The volume 
is based on lectures given at the Institute. 

“... The main contribution to social work that is to be 
looked for from church and synagogue will be in terms of 
services rendered by persons whose vision has been clari- 
fied and motives cultivated through the ministries of re- 
ligion and who will devote themselves, some in a profes- 
sional and some in a lay capacity, to promoting the general 
welfare.” 


The 14 participants all write authoritatively out of va- 
rieties of social and religious experience. Among the au- 
thors are Katherine F. Lenroot, Almon R. Pepper, Robert 
W. Spike, John O’Grady, and Robert Morrison. 

One chapter records a “panel discussion” in which Ro- 
man Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant members took up the 
warm issue of “State Aid for Religious Social Work.” The 
panel was asked to ‘consider whether it is proper that pub- 
lic funds, derived from taxation, be used for the support 
of such social work fi.e., under religious auspices] and if 
so under what conditions.” 

The chairman, Dr. Johnson, attempted a summary: 
*.. The basis for any kind of state aid to the kinds of 
work we have been discussing is the fact that the state 
takes account of the need of the individual or family con- 
cerned—not the claims of the institution or agency. It 
seems to be emerging from this discussion that the com- 
munity recognizes basic needs of individuals especially 
perhaps of children and the aged, and that the state has a 
right and a duty to assist agencies that operate under re- 
ligious auspices in meeting those needs, but that direct 
benefits to a religious body or agency are excluded.” 

Dr. Johnson also ventures to state “probable develop- 
ments in the years ahead.” The “expansion of public initia- 
tive and effort in social work is likely to continue. . . .” 
There will continue to be a “limitation of private re- 
sources.” It is likely that the private, non-sectarian agen- 
cies will restrict their efforts to intensive work with indi- 
viduals or to exploratory work in which the community 
is not likely to engage. (Possibly there will come a situa- 
tion somewhat like that of private schools as over against 
the dominant public schools.) There will be pressures on 
church and synagogue “to concentrate on distinctive 
tasks.” This does not mean a “narrower ministry,” but 
rather “a more intensive ministry.” From the religious 
community “should come inspired leaders and intelligently 
gy resources for both public and private social 


Grapevine Usually Correct? 


“Feed and water the office grapevine and you'll avoid 
sour grapes. That is the advice of Dr. Keith Davis, pro- 
fessor of management at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., in a talk before the American Management As- 
sociation’s annual office management conference here. . . . 

“He pointed out that the grapevine constituted normal 
activity but that it was especially active during periods of 
excitement and insecurity, such as layoffs, when friends 
or associates are involved, and when there is news. 

“*My research indicates that in normal business situa- 
tions between 90 and 95 per cent of grapevine information 
is correct. Occasionally the grapevine has the correct in- 
formation, even when the boss does not.’ He added that 
the informal method of communication also has the ad- 
vantage of being fast. As for false rumors, he favors 
stopping them by face-to-face supply of facts. 

“On the positive side, Dr. Davis claims the grapevine 
can be put to good use by office managers to ‘develop 
group identification’ and he calls it ‘probably the best 
emotional safety valve yet devised.’ 

“He concludes that managers and supervisors should 
be trained in grapevine communication just as in general 
relations with employes. Until then, he holds, ‘improve- 
ment in employe communication is going to be slow.’ ”’ 


—New York Times, October 16, 1956. 
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